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would confidently leave a body of parents to decide with the 
teachers of their school to what extent religion should play 
a part in school life. Subject to general laws made in the 
common interest for all schools alike, I would not hesitate 
to look to such a body of parents for sensible compromise and 
charity in matters affecting the highest as well as the more 
trivial interests of a school community. 

J. J. Findlay. 

The University, Manchester, England. 



SOME POINTS OF ETHICAL CONTROVERSY. 

The word "Good," as everyone is aware, is applied in 
ordinary life to two entirely distinct classes of things. It is 
sometimes used for "good absolutely and in itself," and some- 
times for "useful as a means to promote something thus 
absolutely good." My paper has nothing to do with good in 
this second sense. It is concerned exclusively with certain 
points of controversy touching things "good in themselves." 

The points selected for discussion fall under three heads. 
First, there is disagreement among experts as to the method 
by which ethical inquiry' ought to be pursued. Secondly, even 
among those who follow the same method, there is disagree- 
ment as to the qualities and so on which make up the goodness 
of any conscious being. Lastly, there is disagreement as to 
the way in which the goodness of one being is related to that 
of others. Among these three classes of questions there is 
a certain degree of interdependence, but they can be roughly 
separated for purposes of discussion. 

I. 

First, as to method : 

There are two principal methods by which ethical writers 
have sought an answer to the question, "What is good?" The 
one is the a priori method of deduction from the nature of 
things; the other, the method of direct perception. 
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The a priori method is best explained by example. T. H. 
Green, in his "Prolegomena," advances a metaphysical argu- 
ment to prove that the human spirit is timeless; and he pro- 
ceeds to infer from this that the good which satisfies that spirit 
cannot be a temporal thing like happiness, but must be timeless 
also. In a similar vein Tennyson suggests that a thing cannot 
be good unless it lasts forever : 

"The good, the true, the pure, the just, 
Take the charm 'Forever' from them, and they crumble into dust." 

Finally, certain persons, directly and without argument, assert 
that the Good must be One. 

The method of inquiry of which these three examples are 
typical, despite the authority of some of its advocates, is not, 
I think, a fruitful one. As applied by Green, it seems even to 
contain a formal fallacy ; for, even if it be true that the spirit 
of man is timeless, is there not a logical chasm between the 
premise that something is and the supposed inference that 
something else is good. As applied by Tennyson, the method 
involves a violent paradox: "If it be that the good and 
beautiful must perish, is it, therefore, less good and beautiful?" 

"I do but ask good things may pass, 
I quarrel not with Time." 

Nor is the assertion that the good must be one in the least 
more persuasive. It might equally well be two or, since seven 
is a sacred number, perhaps we may suggest seven. In sum, 
then, the whole method of inquiry which seeks to determine 
a priori what things must be good seems to me mischievous 
and idle. "What is good and evil remains just as incapable 
of being reached by mere thought as what is blue or 
sweet." * The only way to know whether anything is good 
is by looking at it. We are confronted with the world of 
reality and of imagination. We turn the eye of the soul upon 
it, and we perceive some things to be good and some bad, just 
as we perceive that some are yellow and others red. That is 
the only way that can possibly yield results. The truer the 

1 Lotze, "Microcosmos," English translation, Vol. II, p. 357. 
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eye of the percipient — not necessarily the intenser his mental 
power — the better the results will be. On the first of my three 
points of controversy, therefore, I conclude without reservation 
in favor of inquiry by the method of perception. The second 
point of controversy turns on the application of that method. 

II. 

Many ethical thinkers hold that the only good things are 
states of conscious life. If this view is put forward as a 
necessary universal proposition, those who believe that our 
knowledge of what is good is obtained only through particular 
perceptions cannot accept it. They have no ground for hold- 
ing that all the good that there is has fallen within their per- 
ception, and, apart from such ground, it is impossible for 
them to make any exclusive statement about good. They are 
entitled, however, to say — and in this I am among their dis- 
ciples — that states of conscious life are the only good things of 
which we have present knowledge. This, though it is disputed 
by some writers of importance (Mr. Moore, for instance), 
I shall take, in what follows, to be common ground. 

When, however, we proceed jto ask what kinds of conscious 
life are good, a formidable conflict of opinion at once presents 
itself. The only procedure open to us is to look out upon 
the people we know or can imagine and to try to judge directly 
of their goodness as concrete wholes. When we have brought 
to bear on this task a sufficiently wide experience, it is possible 
that we may be able to disentangle the various elements in 
their consciousness upon which their goodness seems to depend, 
together with the nature of this dependence. If that could be 
done our notions would be to some extent simplified and 
clarified. 

The most daring attempts in this direction that have hitherto 
been made select from among the various elements of which 
any total state of consciousness is composed, some single 
element, and declare that to be the only element affecting the 
goodness of the state. All the other elements may vary in any 
direction and to any extent without altering this, but the least 
variation in the chosen element does alter it. 
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The Utilitarians declare that the only element upon which 
the goodness of a conscious state depends is the quantity of 
pleasant feeling that it contains. Dr. Martineau, finding in 
the human consciousness a hierarchy of "springs of action," 
declares that the goodness of a man at any time depends solely 
on whether or not he wills in accordance with that one of two 
conflicting springs which he judges to be higher. 2 It need 
not, indeed, be judged overtly to be higher ; for the good will is 
present in spontaneous love-motived, no less than in struggling 
duty-motived, volitions; it suffices if conscience is not delib- 
erately stifled or disobeyed. Finally, yet another school be- 
lieves that the only element upon which goodness depends is 
the emotion of love : 

"For what is knowledge, duly weighed? 
Knowledge is strong, but love is sweet ; 
Yea, all the progress he had made 
Was but to learn that all is small 
Save love, for love is all in all." 

Of course, it should be understood that none of the above 
theories adopts the violent paradox of condemning as worth- 
less in every sense all elements of consciousness other than the 
one which determines for them ultimate good. They recognize 
freely that some of these other elements are desirable and 
ought to be cultivated as means to promote good. Sidgwick, 
for example, regards the good will as indirectly of great im- 
portance for the contribution it makes to social order and hence 
to happiness ; while the adherents of the good will and of love 
doubtless recognize that some modicum of pleasant conscious- 
ness makes easier the development of the elements in which 
they are specially interested. The point is that each of these 
schools regards the goodness-in-itself (not necessarily the good- 
ness as a means) of any total state of consciousness as de- 
pendent upon one element alone. 

Now, as I have already argued, the only method of test- 
ing any proposition about things good in themselves is per- 
ception. It is stated in all these theories that, from whatever 

""Types of Ethical Theory," II, pp. 237, 286. Cf., for a similar view, 
Green. "Political Theories," p. ix. 
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initial position we start, no effect is produced on the goodness 
of a conscious state by variations in the quantity of any element 
save one. To persuade ourselves of this proposition it would 
be necessary to contemplate a large number of initial positions 
and of variations from them on the part of all the elements. 

By the application of this process we do, I think, find that 
some elements in conscious states are irrelevant to their good- 
ness. This, as it seems to me, is true of intellectual power 
and of knowledge about what is, though not of knowledge 
about what is good, nor of the love of knowledge even about 
what is. Good as these are as means, they do not, so far as 
I can see, affect in any way the goodness-in-itself of the con- 
scious states in which they play a part. Maeterlinck, I think, 
is right when he says: "Thought, of itself, is possessed of no 
vital importance; it is the feelings awakened within us by 
thought that ennoble and brighten our life." 3 

But, in regard to other things, the case seems to me quite 
different. We cannot vary the amount either of pleasure, or 
of the good will or of the love present in any state of con- 
sciousness without altering the goodness of that state. Nor 
are these three the only variables upon which goodness de- 
pends. I would include also the character of a man's ideals, 
his attitude towards beautiful persons and things, and, so far 
as it is not already embraced in love and the good will, his en- 
thusiasm for the purpose he sets before himself. In defence 
of these opinions, I cannot offer arguments, and I cannot be 
presented with valid arguments to refute. For I am merely 
recounting perceptions; and the only answer that anyone is 
entitled to make is to recount divergent perceptions of his own. 

So far, the only conclusion reached is that the goodness of 
any conscious state is, to use a mathematical phrase, a func- 
tion of several variables, some of which I have tried to specify. 
Can anything further be known as to the nature of this func- 
tion? Is it true, first, that the function always grows when 
the value of all or any of the variables is increased ? Is it true, 
secondly, that the sign of any of the variables governs in any 

3 "Wisdom and Destiny," p. 279. 
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general way that of the function? These questions are dif- 
ficult, and what I have to say about them is purely critical. 

With regard to the first question, the following views, among 
others, may be maintained. 

(a) It may be held that, under all circumstances, the good- 
ness of a total state is increased by an increase in the quantity 
of pleasant feeling contained in it. I do not think that this 
is universally true. States of deliberate evildoing are con- 
ceivable, which would be made worse and not better if they 
became happier. 

(fo) It may be held that an addition to the enthusiasm with 
which a man pursues his ideal always adds to his goodness. 
Such an addition certainly has this effect if the ideal both is 
worthy and is thought by him to be worthy; it also has it, 
perhaps, if the ideal is thought worthy, though it is not really so. 
But I hesitate to accept Browning's view that it is better to 
follow deliberately chosen and recognized evil in an enthusi- 
astic than in a half-hearted manner. Was Count Guido really 
better for the energy of his hatred, "since hate was thus the 
truth of him?" 

(c) It may be held that an addition to the intensity of love 
always adds to the goodness of a conscious state. It cer- 
tainly adds to this goodness if the object both is and is thought 
to be worthy. Does it necessarily otherwise? 

With regard to the second question, three other general 
theories have had advocates. 

(a) It may be held that pleasure is essential to a good state 
in the sense that any predominance, however slight, of pain 
over pleasure must always render the state as a whole bad. 
In my phrasing this would read that, whenever the sign of the 
variable pleasure is negative, that of the function is negative 
also. I do not accept this view, nor do I believe that it is in 
accordance with the ethical judgments of "plain men." 

(b) It may be held that, when the good will is present, the 
state as a whole is always good ; in my phrasing, that, when- 
ever the sign of the variable good will is positive, that of the 
function is positive also. This view again I cannot accept. I 
should hold that, if a person were in extreme pain, or if he 
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were following a peculiarly repulsive ideal, his state as a whole 
might be bad in spite of the good will. 

(c) Lastly, it may be held that, when the good will is absent, 
in the sense in which it is absent when a man is deliberately 
sinning against the light, the state as a whole is always bad; 
i. e., that whenever the sign of the variable good will is nega- 
tive, the sign of the function is negative also. This view is 
much more plausible than the two preceding. It was some- 
thing like it, perhaps, that Kant had in mind when he declared 
that the good will was the only unconditioned, though not the 
only, good. Still, extreme cases can be imagined in which 
even this general proposition becomes doubtful. Imagine, for 
instance, a man bound to a rigid and perhaps irrational rule 
of duty, at the basis of whose being, however, a spark of 
sympathy still lives. If, in a moment of exaltation, sympathy 
overcomes the mechanical and, ex hypothesi, perverted con- 
science, is the state of that man on the whole bad? I doubt 
if we could rightly lay down the proposition that it always 
must be so. 

III. 

I pass to the third of the controversial matters that were 
distinguished at the beginning. This is connected with the 
circumstance that different people are separate centers of con- 
sciousness and, therefore, separate seats of good. In view of 
this circumstance, the question arises whether the good of A 
can compete with that of B or C. 

The answer, of course, depends partly upon that given to 
the previous question, wherein good consists. Some writers, 
notably T. H. Green, describe the good in such a way that, as 
it seems to them, competition is impossible. Green's view, for 
example, is excellently condensed by Dr. A. C. Bradley in 
the sentence : "The idea of the end or moral good is thus 
that of the self as realized, and that self is social, i. e., its good 
includes that of others who are also conceived as ends in 
themselves." * Mr. Lofthouse makes this idea more explicit, 

'"Prolegomena to Ethics," Analytical Table of Contents, p. xxvi, §199. 
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when he suggests that love may so bind the goods of the dif- 
ferent centers into one that the more the good of A is increased 
the more of necessity are those of B. and C. 

This view, however, is not really defensible. Whatever 
may be the case in a world of "ultimate angels' law," it is 
evident that, in the actual world, good, even in Green's con- 
ception of it, may be competitive. The realization of A's 
self does sometimes involve diminished opportunities for the 
realization of B's; even action according to conscience on the 
part of A sometimes indirectly involves a temptation to B to 
act against conscience. When other elements such as happi- 
ness are reckoned among goods, the case becomes still clearer. 
There are cases in which, so far as experience shows, A's 
good cannot increase without affecting adversely that of other 
people. 

This circumstance leads to a very important argument. 
Since the goods of different centers are liable to conflict upon 
earth, they must also be liable to conflict on the whole, 
unless there is a world beyond the grave arranged in such a 
way as to obviate that eventuality. In the opinion of some 
writers, however, to admit that the goods of different centers 
conflict on the whole involves assent to two inconsistent 
propositions. Sidgwick, as he declared, intuited and recog- 
nized as of equal authority two moral imperatives, both that 
he ought to pursue his own good regardless of others' good, 
and also that he ought to pursue the good of the whole regard- 
less of his own good. The case is the same with those who 
hold that A is an "end in himself" in the sense that his good 
ought never to be sacrificed to anything outside himself; and 
who also maintain a like proposition with regard to B. These 
propositions are only consistent with one another provided 
that the pursuit of a man's own and of others' good dictate 
to him the same course of conduct. We are thus driven to 
ask whether, apart from other considerations, our need for 
reconciling these propositions constitutes a sufficient reason 
for accepting the hypothesis of a future life. 5 

* Cf. "Methods of Ethics," concluding section. 
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Against this argument Mr. Moore directs a vigorous 
polemic: "That a single man's happiness should be the sole 
good, and that also everybody's happiness should be the sole 
good is a contradiction which cannot be solved by the assump- 
tion that the same conduct will secure both ; it would be equally 
contradictory, however certain we were that that assumption 
was justified." 6 I am not convinced that this reasoning fairly 
meets Sidgwick's point. Would that writer have admitted 
that "I ought to pursue A's happiness exclusively" is neces- 
sarily convertible into "A's happiness is the sole good" ? Mr. 
Russell, if I remember rightly, has somewhere caviled at Mr. 
Moore's logical position in regard to the relation between 
"good" and "ought." 

I am not, however, really concerned to defend Sidgwick 
here. For, from my point of view, the contradiction, for the 
solution of which he hints that a new world may need to be 
invoked, does not exist at all. I do not perceive that I ought 
to pursue my own good regardless of others' good, and I do 
not regard any man as an end in himself in the sense defined 
above. Possibly every man is an end in the sense that he has 
"claims to possess the good which cannot be altogether can- 
celed by any amount of good possessed by other people." 7 
But this, if it be true — which I do not myself believe, and 
which, given that states of consciousness are the only things 
ultimately good or bad, cannot as a matter of fact be the case — 
merely asserts that fairness as between people is one element 
among good things. It does not imply propositions about A 
and B, which can under any circumstances become incon- 
sistent with one another. Consequently, in my view to admit 
that the goods of different people may compete does not 
involve self-contradiction. Hence, there is no reason for re- 
fusing that admission, and, on these lines — I say nothing about 
other lines — no argument can be constructed in proof of a 

future life. 

A. C. Pigou. 

King's College, Cambridge, England. 

•"Principia Ethica," p. 103. 

'MacTaggart, "Some Dogmas of Religion," p. 17. 



